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MAN'S AMBITION TO FLY goes back hundreds of years. Paintings and 
drawings of this fantasy, which we laugh at today, are depicted in the book, 
Flight, published by American Heritage. To aviation pioneers the idea of 
going aloft in gas-filled balloons made more sense than using mechanical 
means whereby the pilot had to flap his wings like a bird to get off the 
ground. As far back as 1783, man ascended in primitive hot air and hydrogen 
balloons, at first tethered to the ground. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, especially in Europe, pioneer balloonists had some understanding of 
the equipment needed to make successful balloon flights. 

Most achievements result from the combined efforts of many people. Such 
was the case with the Wright brothers, Wilbur and Orville, who flew the first 
plane at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in 1903. They did the right thing at the 
right time, but many before them not only knew the principles of flying but 
were risking life and limb in every conceivable contraption. Some early 
inventors jumped off the top of barns or ran down hills only to have their 
dream of flying dashed into a pile of junk. By 1903 the world was ready; it 
was only a question of who and when. 

Unlike the first railroads fifty years earlier, which went into business only a 
month after the ties and rails were laid, the airplane was delicate and risky at 
best and was subject to the whims of the weather. Thus, its development took 
longer to make a return on investment. 

Like all great inventions, the airplane captured the imagination and caused 
such excitement that nearly every large town with a suitable farm field 
dreamt of having its own airport. But again unlike the steam locomotive, the 
airplane never made or broke towns just by being or not being there. 


First flights over Brattleboro 


Perhaps the first sighting of man in the air over Brattleboro took place in 
November 1907 when the ‘Stevens 2.1' balloon, filled with 77,000 cubic feet 
Of gas, passed east over town and barely cleared the treetops on Mount 
Wantastiquet. Leo Stevens, ‘America’s most famous aeronaut,' and James Е. 
Lord of Chicago made their ascent from North Adams. Massachusetts, at 
11:01 a.m. and were sighted moving slowly above Brattleboro at about 12:40. 
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A balloon is filled with gas as the crowd watches from behind 
of Brattleboro Union High School. (Photo by Bert Akley) 
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The balloon passed directly over Elliot Street and crossed the Connecticut 
River oppoosite the town hall. At 1:20 it passed over Keene and it landed at 
Lyford's Crossing, three miles from Freemont, New Hampshire, at about 4:15, 
completing a distance of 125 miles from North Adams. 

Stevens said the trip was one of the most picturesque and enjoyable he had 
ever taken, while Lord, who had never flown before, said it beat automobil- 
ing ‘all to pieces.’ 

In June 1908, Stevens and Charles F. Glidden of Boston, owner of the 
balloon ‘Boston,’ made an ascent from Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Glidden was a 
wealthy automobilist who had made a trip around the world in his car. On 
June 26, the Phoenix reported that two rifle bullets had struck the gas bag as it 
passed over the northwestern part of Brattleboro. Though the bullets glanced 
off without penetrating the silk covering due to the angle at which they 
struck the balloon, they did leave their mark. 

Glidden and Stevens landed in the Warwick pasture in the northern part of 
Dummerston where they were charged by a young bull and barely escaped 
by jumping over a fence. They walked two or three miles to the home of 
W.W. Burnett in West Dummerston where they were given quarters for the 
night. The balloon was secured the following day and packed up for 
shipment. The two men who had fired the shots were apprehended by Sheriff 
Myron P. Davis and were lodged in the lock-up. 

The first person from Brattleboro to make a balloon ascension was William 
H. Richardson, then cashier of the Twin State Gas & Electric Co., and later a 
director of the Vermont-Peoples National Bank. He flew from North Adams 
to Greenfield Center, New York, in 1909. 

During this period some balloon ascensions were made from the Valley Fair 
yrounds, where the Brattleboro Union High School now stands, and several 
pictures exist of these balloons. 
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Band members pause to watch the preparations, with Mount Wantastiquet in the background. (Photo by 
Charles Akeley) 


drifts off, to be retrieved later. 


The earliest planes 


It is unfortunate that there is no mention in the old newspapers of how the 
very early and delicate airplanes, so susceptible to the wind, arrived in 
Brattleboro. In light of the problems they had, it seems doubtful that they 
were flown any great distance to get here. Perhaps they arrived knocked 
down in a freight car. 

One misadventure took place at the Valley Fair in September 1910. Aviator 
George Schmitt of Rutland struck a snag on the ground while starting a flight 
and was quickly upset by the wind. That day, thousands missed the thrill of 
seeing a 'manbird' soaring toward the clouds. 

The public was excited over the early flying machines and Valley Fair 
officials knew that any activities of this kind were a big drawing card. In 1911 
the directors started negotiations to have a famous 'birdman' come to the fair 
to give thrice daily flights and to carry passengers who were daring enough to 
risk their necks. 

In the weeks preceding the fair the local paper was filled with the exciting 
news that the officials had indeed engaged a famous aviator to come to 
Brattleboro. It was billed as the great attraction and it might well have been; 
few in this area had ever seen an airplane. Nothing but the best was good 
enough for Brattleboro, and when the services of aviator J. A.D. McCurdy and 
his Curtiss biplane were secured, the Brattleboro Reformer printed a glowing 
account of this brave and daring man. He was the godson of Alexander 
Graham Bell, a graduate of the University of Toronto, and so on. But what 
had recently brought McCurdy to national attention was his attempted flight 
from Key West to Havana, a distance of 105 miles. (It was about this time that 
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George Schmidt, an 18-year-old student at Rutland High School, in his 30- 
foot, 60-horsepower Curtiss plane in September, 1910. 
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the first flight across the English Channel was made.) McCurdy's plane ran out 
of oil, went down in the sea, and was picked up by one of the boats stationed 
along the way. McCurdy was a hero nonetheless. 

Fair time drew near and everyone made plans to attend. But before the 
opening day of Sept. 26, word was received that McCurdy would not be on 
hand. Not only did this cause some red faces but it was a tremendous 
disappointment (to put it mildly) for the fair officials. In the nick of time, 
however, they were able to secure another aviator, Bud Mars, with his Curtiss 
biplane. The plane arrived, accompanied by three mechanics and Charles F. 
Willard. Willard reported that Mars had been injured in an accident and 
would not be here. Although Willard himself was an aviator, he flatly refused 
to Ну Mar's plane, saying he was unfamiliar with it. 

After repeated conferences with fair officials, Willard agreed to make a test 
flight early Wednesday morning. The flight took place at 6:45 a.m., much too 
early for most to see it. Those who did see it were more than delighted with 
the graceful way Willard flew the plane out over Oak Grove Avenue, in a 
circle above the hospital, over the new site of Austine School, and back to the 
track enclosure. The wind then came up, the plane was put into a building, 
and no more flights took place. 

The following week the Reformer, probably with some persuasion from the 
fair officials, downplayed the whole episode with this small headline: 'Alas, 
That Aeroplane.' The editors gave tremendous coverage to the livestock at 
the fair with plenty of pictures of the cows and bulls along with 22,000 
disappointed people. 


Adventures of Irah Spaulding 


The Phoenix of March 22, 1912, carried this exciting headline: 'Brattleboro's 
Youthful Aviator, Irah D. Spaulding Won His Pilots License At San Diego.’ 
Eighteen-year-old Spaulding was the son of Fred Spaulding. Young Spaulding 
planned to make exhibition flights in Western cities during the next few 
months to earn enough money to buy one of the finest Curtiss machines, 
costing $6,000. 

N.D. Clawson, president of Clawson-Hamilton College in Brattleboro, 
showed great interest in flying. He and Spaulding went on a trip together to 
purchase practically all the available airplanes in the area. 

Spaulding returned to Brattleboro and on a May morning shortly before 7 
o'clock, in a Curtiss biplane powered by a Hall-Scott motor, he took off from 
the Ralph L. Peltier farm on Putney Road. (This farm field is partially 
occupied now by the Red Coach Motor Inn.) This flight took him across the 
Connecticut River into New Hampshire and back, a distance of about 14 
miles. After a few trial trips, Spaulding believed he could easily achieve 70 to 
75 m.p.h. 

The next day soon after 5 a.m. Spaulding took off from the Peltier field 
flying at an altitude of 500 to 1,000 feet on his way to the fairgrounds. The 
newspaper said he would make altitude flights, throw a baseball at marks, 
make spiral dips, cut figure eights, and cut through the air at a speed never 
before approached by man in this locality. 

The weeks that followed were not all fame and fortune for Spaulding. The 
May 17 Phoenix reported that he was unable to fly on a certain day because 
of unfavorable wind conditions. Shortly after that his machine fell 25 feet into 
some horse stalls at the fairgrounds. Though Spaulding was not hurt and the 
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Irah D. Spaulding, 18, of Brattleboro, sits at the controls of his biplane т 
March 1922. 


Spaulding and a view of his massive water-cooled engine. 


80-horsepower motor escaped undamaged, the machine was badly broken up. 
The wreck was taken to the Peltier farm for repairs. 

Later in the summer, Spaulding went to do some exhibition flying at Glens 
Falls, New York. Hundreds paid to see the daring Vermonter but a strong 
wind came up and Spaulding announced it was too turbulent to fly that day. 
The people jeered and threatened the young aviator until he climbed into the 
seat and took off. The strong wind forced him down on a barn and although 


he was not hurt, his plane was again wrecked and he announced he would I 
never fly again. His airplane eventually was rolled out of the Peltier barn and : 
dumped down a ravine near the railroad tracks where it was picked apart for \ 
souvenirs. [ 


Spaulding did go on with his career and in 1921 he was a lieutenant in the 
Navy. That year he wrote a detailed letter to his family in Brattleboro of a 
flight as pilot of the flagship of a squadron of 12 seaplanes that flew from San 
Diego to Balboa, Canal Zone. 


Stunts at fairgrounds 

A glowing account appeared in the Oct. 3, 1919, Phoenix telling of stunts 
performed by Lieutenants R.C. Moffatt and P.D Lucas. The two planes 
appeared over the fairgrounds at the same time for an exhibition of loops and 
spirals, then separated. Moffatt headed for Camp Devens, which he reached 
in 48 minutes running on only five cylinders, and Lucas went back to his 
landing place at the Retreat meadows. Later that day Lucas gave a second 
exhibition in which he looped-the-loop eight times in succession and executed 
an astonishing spiral dive. Moffatt came back the following Monday, landing 
near the Country Club grounds. He sent word that he was having valve 
trouble and could not fly that day, but he overcame this problem and was on 
hand to perform on Wednesday. 

To be a passenger in an airplane in 1919 in Brattleboro was such an event 
that the names were listed in the ‘With Interest’ booklet of August 1927, 
published by the then Vermont-Peoples National Bank. Of those that I knew, 
only Roy B. Switzer is still alive. 

One Brattleboro man who grew up during these exciting times also became 
a pioneer; not only in flying but in everything he did. This man was Fred H. 
Harris and he loved all sports and quickly became a part of the action. He is 
pictured with his grandmother, Abbie D. Harris, in that issue of "With 
Interest.’ In June 1920, on Mrs. Harris’ 87th birthday, she made a 20-minute 
flight over Brattleboro with her grandson, Fred. 

The scene soon shifted from the Valley Fair grounds as a flying field to the 
Retreat meadows. Although it is hard to believe now that either location 
provided adequate room (in reality they did not), the meadows at the Retreat 
were somewhat larger then than they are now. It was during the period right 
after 1920 that my folks took my brothers and me to the Retreat meadows to 
see our first airplane. 


On her 87th birthday, in June 1920, Mrs. Abbie D. Harris made a 20-minute tlight ever Brattleboro 
with her grandson, Fred Н. Harris. At right, an Aerial Activities Corp. biplane at the Retreat meadows 
with Mount Wantastiquet in the background. (Photo by George Clapp) 


А biplane ready for flight оп the Retreat meadows, West River Road. 
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Brattleboro's aviation tragedy 


It was at the Retreat meadows on August 18, 1922, that 3,000 people 
witnessed the worst air tragedy ever seen in Brattleboro. Governor James 
Hartness was here to dedicate the new aviation field and Charles F. Mann was 
the announcer. Seven planes were busy throughout the day carrying 
passengers. 

Pilot Gerard ‘Jerr’ Hughes of Garden City, Long Island, was among those 
carrying passengers in his Curtiss Orile. Spectators noted that his plane was 
the only one that had attempted to take off at the northern end of the field. 
Hughes' passengers for that fated flight were 25-year-old Evelyn Harris, Fred's 
sister, and Joseph Trahan, proprietor of the Brooks House barber shop, with 
his five-year-old son, Norman. 

The plane seemed to labor and had difficulty in gaining altitude under its 
load. As it rose, it clipped the top of a large elm tree, which sent the plane 
into some high tension wires on the other side of the West River. A great 
flash informed the crowd of a disaster as the plane crashed to earth in a ball of 
fire right next to the West River railroad tracks in the vicinity of what was 
later the Carl Vaetsch cottage. 

Pilot Hughes managed to get out and to drag Miss Harris clear. But Trahan 
and his young son sitting in his lap burned to death in the plane. Leslie 
Whitney arrived in his Ford motorcar and took pilot Hughes and Miss Harris 
to the hospital where Miss Harris died. Fred Harris was 2,500 feet in the air in 
another plane at the time of the tragedy. 

Another crash with less serious consequences took place in this same area a 
year later. Henry Rafus of Wilmington and Warren White of Queens, Long 
Island, who had been flying over Brattleboro during the previous week, took 
off from the Retreat meadows, lost momentum and nosedived into the West 
River. Neither was injured. 

This accident was witnessed by Joseph G. Estey who, with Leonard Schiari, 
secured a rowboat from the pumping station and went to the rescue. A train 
on the West River line, after making its stop at the milk station, backed up 
several hundred feet to allow the passengers a five-minute view ofthe 
wreckage. 

A large crowd hauled the plane ashore with a rope. The propeller was 
broken, as was part of the landing gear, but the engine was in good condition. 


Rip Van Winkle Airways of New York offered its customers these tips on getting the most enjorment 
from their flight. 


How To Get the Maximum Enjoyment 
Out of Your Flight 


1. DON'T WORRY. 


Relax, settle back and enjoy life. If there's any worrying to be done, let the pilot 
do it; that's what he's hired for. s 


2. THE PILOT ALWAYS TAKES OFF AND LANDS INTO THE WIND. 


Be patient while the plane taxis to the corner of the field before taking off. The 
luxury of flying doesn't appear until you begin to use the third dimension. 


3. THE PILOT ALWAYE BANKS THE PLANE WHEN TUENING IN 
THE AIR. 


Just as a race track is banked at the corners, so an airplane is tilted when making a 
perfect turn. Take the turns naturally with the plane. Don’t try to hold the lower 
wing up with the muscles of the abdomen—it’s unfair to yourself and an unjust 
criticism of your pilot. 


4. THE ATMOSPHERE IS LIKE AN OCEAN. 


It supports the plane just as firmly as the ocean supports a ship. At the speed you are 
traveling, the air has a density practically equivalent to water; to satisfy yourself, 
put your hand out and feel the tremendous pressure. That ever-present pressure is 
уосг guarantee of absolute safety. 


b. THE WIND IS SIMILAR TO AN OCEAN CURRENT. 


At flying levels it is usually as regular as a great, smooth-flowing river. You can 
study its direction by watching the shadows of clouds on the country below, or the 
smoke from chimneys. Once in a while the wind is gusty and rough, like the gulf 
stream off the coast of Florida. These gusts used to be called “air pockets" but they 
are nothing more than billows of warm and cool air and nothing to be alarmed over. 


6. THE AIR-PRESSURE CHANGES WITH ALTITUDE. 


Some people have ears that are sensitive to the slight change in air-density at different 
altitudes. If so, swallow once in a while, or breathe a little through the mouth, so that 
the pressure on both sides of the ear-drums will be equalized. 1f you hold your nose 
and swallow, you will hear a little crack in your ears, caused by the suction of the air 


on the ear-drums. Try it. 
7. DIZZINEBS I8 UNENOWN IN AIRPLANES. 


There is no discomfort in looking downwards while flying because there is no connection 
with the earth; only a sense of confidence and se:urity, similar perhaps, to what birds 
feel. Owing to the altitude, you may think you are moving very 8lowly, although the 
normal flying speed of our plane is 90 miles an hour. 


8. WHEN ABOUT TO LAND. 


The pilot throttles the engine, preparatory to gliding gown to the Airport. The engine 
is not needed in landing and the plane can be landed perfectly with the engine entirely 
cut off. From an altitude of 2,500 feet it is possible to glide with engine stopped, to 
any field within a radius of 4 miles. Under no occasion attempt to get out until the 
plane has come to a full stop. x 


9. OUR MOTTO IS: SAFETY—FIRST, LAST AND ALWAYS 


In addition to employing only the safest plane, we maintain a daily inspection far 
more rigorous than any ever given any other form of vehicle. Your pilot is one cf 
the best in the country. An expert motor and plane mechanic inspects the ship before 
every trip. Nothing is omitted that we believe may add to your safety and comfort. 
Hence we repeat—settle back, enjoy the trip and 


GET THE MAXIMUM ENJOYMENT OUT OF YOUR FLIGHT! 
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Y 27, 1927. 


LINDBERGH FLIES 
LOW OVER TOWN 


Fire Gong Announces Arri- 
.val — Drops Message 
at Postoffice 


THOUSANDS CHEER 
FAMOUS AIRMAN 


Comes from Keene, Preceded by Pilot, 
Who Keeps at High Altitude — After 
Circling Above Brattleboro Leaves 
by Bennington for Albany. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Ver- 
mont's guest at Springfield yesterday, 
gave Brattleboro a thrill shortly after 
11.15 this forenoon when he circled 
over the town on his way to Albany, 
N. Y. The daring airman fiew here 
from Keene, N. H., and was first seen 
when he was directly over the pin- 
nacle of Mt. Wantastiquet. He was 
preceded by a pilot plane, which also 
circled over the town several minutes 
before the Spirit of St. Louis hove 
into view. In a low sweep over the 
Main strect buildings north of High 
street, Col. Lindbergh dropped г greet- 
ing to Brattleboro. The message land- 
ed directly on the steps of the federal 
building, and was picked up by Rev. 
Fred C. Leining of Providence, E. I, 
who is visiting his father-in-law, E. B. 
Barrows of Oak street. ; 


In accordance with previous аг- 
rsngements made by officials of the 
Brattleboro club, the Keene chamber 
of commerce notified ‘Hazen E. Stock- 
well, president of the club, when the 
filer was leaving Keene. Mr. Stock- 
well, in conjunction with Fire Chief 
Henry E. Whitney, jr., caused the fire 
alarm whistle to be sounded twice to 
notify Brattleboro that the filer was 
on his way here. Just as the blows 
were sounded, a plane came in sight 
in the northeast. It was thought at 
first that this piane was the Spirit of 
Bt. Louis, but it proved later to be 
the pilot. . я 


While Brattieporo was watching the 
pilot plane as it soared at а high al- 
titude the Spirit of St. Louis sudden- 
ly shot over the mountain pinnacle. 
It circled several times about the 
town, and the aviator delighted the 
thousands of watchers by fiying low 
while getting his bearings. Then with 
an especially low sweep, he made a 
dive easterly over Main street, the 
plane seemingly topping the buildings 
by but a few rods. The dip caused 
watchers to break into an uproor end, 
a generous chorus of cheers augment- 
ed by the blowing of automobile Богов 
was Brattleboro's appreciative response. 

While the fiyer was circling over 
the town, thousands of residents wit- 
nessed the spectacle The second 
round of blows on the tire whistle 
brought householders to their door- 
steps and office workers and factory 
employes to the windows and streets. 
Automobiles stopped in the streets 
whlle drivers and occupants craned 
their necks to get a glimpse of the 
famous ace. Many of the Main street 
building roofs were occupied by scores 
of watchers who enjoyed the great 
thrill of seeing the plane swoop down 
over the town. 

A number of Brattleboro citizens, 
totaling more than a score, were on 
the roof of the federal building when 
the plane passed over the structure. 
A number of flags grouped on the roof 
of the building indicated the location: 
of the building to the fiysr. With 
characteristic control he drove his ship‘ 
over the building and released the 
message. 

After leaving his greeting, Lindbergh 
made another circle over the town 
and then headed west toward Albany, 
М. Y., where he is scheduled to be re- 
ceived this afternoon. In leaving “Ver- 
mont, he completed his tour of New 
England. 


Left Springfield at 10.20 
(Special to The Reformer.) 


"SPRINGFIELD, Vt, July 27. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh took off 
from Hartness fleld here today at 10.20 
a. m. for Albany, N. Y. Before head- 
ing for Albany he fiew over Piymouth, 
the boyhood nome ог President Cool- 
idge. -Weather conditions were ideal. 
About 2,000 people watched his de- 
parture. The aepartment of commerce 
piane plloted by Phillip R. Love and 
carrying D. Е. heynoe, tne department 
о: commerce representative, left at 
10.40. 


Circles Bennington Monument. 


BENNINGTON, July 27 (P).—Colo- 
nel Lindbergh circled the battle mon- 
ument here several times ас 12.50, 
eastern daylight time, before heading 
lor the New York state line. + 


This news account of Lindbergh’s flight over Brattleboro captures some of the 


excitement residents must have felt. 


Colonel Charles A. Lin 
Hollister Jackson in Springfield on July 26, 1927. This was Lindbergh's only 
landing in Vermont. (Photo by Dressell) 


Arrival of Lindbergh 


The greatest flying feat since the Wright brothers was Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh's non-stop flight from New York to Paris in May 1927. Not only 
did Lindbergh capture the hearts and imagination of the world, but his 
adventure changed our lives so drastically and quickly that it was difficult to 
keep up. In the thirty years that followed, the great ocean liners (in which 
going was half the fun) were swept from the seas and the airplane, through 
war and peace, had touched every corner of the world and our lives were 
changed forever. 

After this great event, the Lone Eagle toured the United States in his Spirit 
of St. Louis; Americans wanted to see him. Former governor Hartness. a 
successful inventor, manufacturer, astronomer and aviation enthusiast. had 
established Vermont's first landing field in his hometown of Springfield in 
1917. It was little wonder that ‘Lindy’ chose Springield on July 2e. 1927, for 
his visit to our state to speak to 30,000 people. 

The day following his landing at Springfield, Lindbergh flew low over 
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On the Citizens nf 
йү atilebor n Aboard "ébpirit of фе. Lonis” 


@n Tour 


Greetings: 


IV, Tegret exceedinglp thaf theAimited time anb extensibe itinerarp of the United @tates 
tour prebent us [rom landing at pour titp. 


ARS, wish, боіоерег, to send pou this greeting from the air tp express our sincere 
appreciation of pour interest in the four andin the promotion anb expansion ef casrmermal 
arronautics in the Gnited States. 


IV. feel rhat we will br amplp repaid for all ef our efforts if each and сіту citizen 
in the United States cherishes an interest in flping and gives bis exrpest sapport о Че 
ап mail serbice and the establishment of airports and similar (facilities. Che слаптоЭ effort 
of the citizens of the Giniteb States in this direction wall result in America’s taking its rightful 
place within a berp short time ag tbe world leader in commercial fying. 
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rate, 
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Жанялы becretarp for Фета, 
Зверастаем of Commerce. 


Lindbergh thrilled Brattleboro residents by circling the Federal Building and dropping these ‘greetings’ 
from his plane. The document can be seen at the Brooks Memorial Library. 


Brattleboro for 20 minutes and dropped an embossed greeting to the people. 
This greeting, which landed on the post office steps, may be seen in the 
Brooks Memorial Library. Every rooftop in downtown Brattleboro and every 
dooryard in town was crowded to get a glimpse of the famous ‘We.’ Were 
you old enough to remember yelling, ‘Give me a ride, give me a ride?’ | was. 

The young hero’s life was later struck with tragedy and controversy, and he 
lived out the rest of his days in seclusion. 
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Pictured in the program of the dedication of Crowell Field were, left to right: Christie B. Crowell, owner 
and manager; Edward S. Reed, president; Henry E. Whitney, Jr., treasurer of the airport and longtime 


Brattleboro fire chief; Lieutenant E. DeAlmo, whose parachute was pierced by a flag pole on one of his 
jumps at the field; and Walton Waite, chief pilot. 
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The search for a bigger field 


The following year two barnstorming aviators, billed as Gates Flying Circus, 
came to Hinsdale and rented a farm field from Walter Smith that bordered 
Route 119. The space is now occupied in part by the Hinsdale Raceway and 
three adjoining house lots to the north. All that summer the two flyers lived 
in a tent in the corner of the field. They piloted open-sided, four-passenger, 
World War I Jenneys in which two passengers faced the other two. Many 
local people, including Harold Barry and his father, had their first airplane ride 
over Brattleboro from this small, dusty field. 

АП the excitement about flying since 1911 added fuel to the imagination of 
the citizens of Brattleboro and many suggestions came up concerning a 
proposed location for a suitable field. By about 1929 there was enough 
interest in the Hardy farm, bordering the Connecticut River at the end of 
Ferry Road, that a pilot actually flew up from Boston to land there. Much to 
the disappointment of the crowd that had gathered, the pilot felt the field was 
too locked in by surrounding hills and he made no attempt to land. 

Everyone in town knew that when Brattleboro grew it would be in the 
Putney Road direction, as that was the only flat land for development. And 
there were those who felt that an airport should be part of that development. 
Some of these agressive businesspeople were Christie B. Crowell, who at one 
time owned what became the town water supply; Edward S. ‘Ted’ Reed. а 
long-time employee of the American Railway Express Co.; and Henry E. 
Whitney, Jr. Whitney was not only the business manager of the Crystal 
Springs Ice Wood and Trucking Co., but was Brattleboro's fire chief for many 
years. 

In the fall of 1930 studies were made of the flat farmland owned by J.T. 
Hildreth. A.H. Wait of the U.S. Department of Commerce came here to 
inspect the field and surrounding area. Pilot Chuck O'Connor of Holvoke, 
Massachusetts, came to take Mr. Wait aloft so he could view the potential 
airport site from the air. 

After Federal approval, work advanced with the same speed as the 
enthusiasm of the people of Brattleboro. In September 1931 more than 2,000 
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Looking west at Crowell Field, still under construction, around 1931. 
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Looking north at Crowell Field, which was carved out of farmland. Route 5 is to the west, Route 9 to 
the south, and the Connecticut River to the east. Today an industrial complex and 1-91 would bisect this 
view at the Юр. (Photo by Bigelow-Waite) 
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people paid to see the dedication of the Crowell field and the welcoming of 
the Reed and Whitney Flying Service, Inc. 

Twenty different types of airship were on hand, including the new Reed 
and Whitney Stinson-Detroiter cabin plane. Flown by Walton Waite, it did a 
great business carrying passengers. Eddie DeAlmo made parachute jumps and 
on one of them the flag pole on the farmhouse lawn pierced his chute. Stunts 
were performed by Fred Harris, Roscoe Brinton, and Cliff Daniels of 
Greenfield. 


Memories of crashes 


Bob Hall had recently designed the infamous, barrel-like Granville Gee Bee 
plane, as dangerous as it was fast. Brinton, of the Brinton-Bayles Flying Service 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, bailed out when his Gee Bee Sportster went 
into an outside spin and crashed. Brinton came to the ground on the former 
Henry R. Brown farm, landing uninjured. The plane crashed about 100 feet 
up a ravine just west of the railroad underpass on Ferry Road. A searcher was 
reported to have tossed a cigarette into the wreckage and when the majority 
of the search party arrived, the $5,000 ship had completely burned. 

The popularity of the Gee Bee was short lived after crashes in other areas 
took the lives of Russell Boardman and Lowell Bayles. | recall seeing the crash 
of Lowell Bayles in the Pathe News at the auditorium theater. 

It was unfortunate that I could not be on hand that eventful day at Crowell 
Field when Charles F. Mann introduced Congressman Ernest W. Gibson, so 
that I could have seen all the excitement that took place. But it was Saturday 
and | had a paper route to take care of. However, after the word spread, it did 
not take me long to pedal my bike up the next morning to see where the Gee 
Bee came down in the woods. І found the valve stem from one of the tires 
and back in the woods I found a piece of unburned canvas. The two things 
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Noted New York publisher Bernarr Mactadden standing next to his 52 7,000 black-with-gold-leaf, low- 
wing Lockheed Allstair at Crowell Field in September 1931. From left to right: Perry B. Edwards. 


Macfadden, pilot Lou Reichert, and С.В. Crowell. owner and manager of the airport. (Photo by Lewis К. 
Brown) 
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remained in ту trinket box for many years. Some of my school friends 
wanted me to swap them; you know how kids are. 

The airport became an exciting place in the months to come. When it was 
announced that Lieutenant Eddie DeAlmo would perform his delayed 
parachute jump from a height of 2,000 feet during the evening hours I had the 
opportunity to be on hand. I started up Putney Road on my bike but the 
traffic was bumper to bumper with starts and stops and I had to pedal three 
miles up and three miles back in the ditch. It was worth it; at least I thought so 
at the time. 

I did take a ride over Brattleboro with Walton Waite in his own biplane for 
$1.50. That was my first flight and that souvenir ticket remained in my trinket 
box ever since. 


SOUVINIR OF 


Reed & Whitney Flying Service, Inc. 
Brattleboro Airport - Crowell Field 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


Student Instruction 


Passengers Freight Express 
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The end of Crowell Field 


Only a short time passed before the handwriting was on the wall; airports cost 
money to construct and maintain, and land on Putney Road was more 
valuable for other purposes. The Dec. 8, 1933, Phoenix announced that the 
Brattleboro airport had been sold. The deeds were transfered to Martha 
Peltier. The sale was made through the Harold P. White Real Estate Agency. 

In time the big equipment came in and American Optical was followed by 
the Book Press, Agway, Boise Cascade, and Suburban Propane. Crowell Field 
faded into history. 

Two Hinsdale brothers, Clesson and Howard McDonald, opened the 
McDonald Airport on Monument Road in North Hinsdale on Labor Day 
1945. Both loved flying and their memory went back to the activities at the 
Valley Fair. Howard had taken lessons from the Bowman Flying Service in 
Keene and later attended a flying school in Texas. Clesson owned the 
property and Howard bought six airplanes to be rented out. 

The McDonalds flew for their own enjoyment but they also hired pilots to 
take passengers to any destination. They had at least one and sometimes two 
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Waco biplane. 


Fred Harris’ Waco UP7, a 220-horsepower air-cooled 
continental, in front of one of Crowell Field's early 
hangars т 1931. 


CoU e dat ORE 
A Waco cabin plane comes in for a landing at 
Crowell Field. 


Roscoe Turner's Gee Bee Sportster 


A Stinson-Detroiter Tri Motor, the ‘Oak ВІ 
per, around 1930. An early example of a push-prop aircraft. 
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mechanics on duty at all times. There was considerable interest and activity at 
ойе time from businessmen in Brattleboro. However, as at many other small 
airports in the northeast, winters are long and unforeseen expenses arise. The 
McDonalds suffered a setback with the loss of their hangars in a wind storm. 
After a gallant fight, the decision came in 1966 to close the airport. 

Another dream blossomed but never flourished between some businessmen 
in Brattleboro and Hinsdale to develop an airport in Hinsdale where the 
Thicket Hill Mobile Home Park is today. What might have been a possibility 
years earlier was put to rest by Federal law as it was determined that any 
takeoffs to the north would not give the plane enough altitude before it 
passed over Hinsdale Raceway. Similarly, takeoffs to the south would have 
been too close to the Hinsdale schools. 

On July 1-3, 1978, the Famolare hot-air balloon races took place, starting 
from what had formerly been the Henry Northup Farm on Old Guilford 
Road. This was an exciting adventure as it gave many local people a first-hand 
opportunity to see and learn how a hot-air balloon operates. 

Aside from the advances in technology that provide safer and better 
equipment, aviation in the Brattleboro area has come full circle with a small 
flying field off Putney Road in Dummerston. 

Some who are old enough to remember those exciting times have 
themselves flown all over the face of the earth and have seen rough farm 
fields transformed into places for modern industry and Brattleboro's school 
system. This town and this country have come a long way since those early 
days at Valley Fair. | hope we have as much vision as we do technology to 
use wisely one of the greatest machines ever invented. 


